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The Discovery of America with some Account of Ancient America and the Spanish 
Conquest. By John Fiske. In Two Volumes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. The Riverside Press: Cambridge. 
1892. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi., 516; xxiv., 631. With maps and illustra- 
tions. 

It is rather late in the day to review a book which is al- 
ready in its seventh thousand and which has been greeted 
with what may be termed without exaggeration a chorus of 
unbounded praise. It is also rather presumptuous to attempt 
to sum up the merits of such a book in the short space which 
is at our disposal at present. We cannot, however, resist the 
temptation to use this opportunity to express our gratitude 
to Mr. Fiske (and we may add his publishers who have done 
their part of the work in a manner that cannot be too highly 
commended) as well as to recommend our readers to lose no 
opportunity to make themselves acquainted with what must 
be pronounced to be the worthiest literary memorial of the 
great exploit of Columbus that any American has yet offered 
to the world. In a subsequent number we hope to be able 
to devote an article to a review of the recent Columbian lit- 
erature, and we trust we shall then be able to criticise in de- 
tail Mr. Fiske's noble volumes. 

Mr. Fiske divides his work into twelve long chapters, all 
of absorbing interest. In the first he clears the ground by 
disposing of the romantic ideas of aboriginal American his- 
tory which Prescott did so much to plant; and he naturally 
relies upon the epoch-making work of the late Lewis Mor- 
gan which Mr. Bandelier is still continuing. Chapter II. 
discusses the pre-Columbian voyages of the Norsemen and 
the Zeno brothers, a subject which Mr. Fiske handles 
more entertainingly, perhaps, than his latest English rival 
in this field of investigation, Mr. Payne. Chapter III., "Eu- 
rope and Cathay," appeared some time back in The Atlantic 
Monthly; it could not fail to be fascinating, for it is mainly 
concerned with Marco Polo. Chapters IV. and V. discuss the 
search for the Indies by the Portuguese and the Spanish 
routes respectively. In his discussion of the influence of 
ancient cosmography on the mediaeval mind, it strikes us 
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that Mr. Fiske is inferior to Mr. Payne ; but in all that relates 
to the career of Columbus he is fuller and, therefore, more 
satisfactory. Mr. Fiske is a stout champion of the great 
Genoese, and he has little sympathy with the recent critics 
who seek to detract from his glory. Perhaps Mr. Payne's 
soberer estimate is nearer the truth than Mr. Fiske's eulogy, 
but it is not such pleasant reading. Chapter VI., " The Find- 
ing of Strange Coasts," continues the career of Columbus 
until his death. 

Chapter VII., which begins the second volume, is entitled 
"Mundus Novus," but it might as well be called "Americus 
Vespucius," for it is largely devoted to a defense of that much 
abused navigator. Mr. Fiske mainly follows Varnhagen, and 
he certainly succeeds in rendering it more difficult to deny 
the famous first voyage of 1497. Naturally this chapter will 
provoke more comment from the specialists than any in the 
book, and we must leave Mr. Fiske to his fate. Chapters 
VIII., IX. and X. are concerned with Mexico and Peru and 
their Spanish conquerors, and if Mr. Fiske is not as fasci- 
nating as Prescott, he has nevertheless an absorbing theme 
and a charming style to help him through. Chapter XI. is 
fitly called after that exquisite character, L,as Casas, and 
Chapter XII., "The Work of Two Centuries," appropriately 
concludes the book save for four valuable appendices and an 
index. 

We have said that it is not here our intention to criticise 
this great work in any elaborate way, but rather to- express 
our admiration for it. We cannot forbear, however, to point 
out the fact that Mr. Fiske's erudition is sometimes put for- 
ward in unnecessary, if interesting, footnotes, and that he is 
at times too discursive even in the body of his work. We 
think, too, that he sometimes shows a lack of taste in the 
obtrusion of his own opinions and comments when they are 
obviously unnecessary, and we have a rooted aversion to that 
method of criticism which allows a scholar to assert that the 
utterances of other scholars are to be received with "a peal 
of Homeric laughter." We must be forgiven for being in- 
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clined to doubt whether the man who can write of "dear 
Herodotus," is capable of such a genuine burst of merriment 
as "Homeric laughter" must have been. If Mr. Fiske had 
omitted this unnecessary piece of criticism and devoted the 
time gained to the correcting of his grammar in the footnote 
to page 25, Vol. II., his readers would have profited. 

But this is not the way to take leave of so great a work and 
so broad and able a scholar. Mr. Fiske has proved himself 
to be as admirable an historian as a philosopher, and we do 
not know a writer in America who can well be compared with 
him. When his "History of America," of which these vol- 
umes form the first instalment, is completed it will be a work 
of which his contemporaries and countrymen may well be 
proud and for which posterity will be grateful. 



La Colonisation de 1' Indo- Chine. L' Experience Anglaise. Par J. Chailley-Bert. 
Paris, Armand Colin et Cie., 1892. 121110, xvi., 398 pp. With two maps. 

In a brief review of this valuable and suggestive book 
contained in the Political Science Quarterly for September, 
the reviewer regrets that space prohibits him to "do justice 
to his admirable description of the effects of the English 
passion for an impartial administration of the law upon 
the Chinese population of the island (Hong-Kong). His 
discussion of this point seems to the present writer to bear 
with great force both upon the Chinese question in the West 
and upon the negro question in the South, especially upon 
the latter. The numerical preponderance of the Chinese 
over Europeans in Hong-Kong is much greater than that of 
negroes over whites in any of our Southern States, and there 
seems to be little reason why measures which have had a 
marked success in the East should fail to be effective when 
applied to our own land. It would not be without utility to 
us Americans if some one should undertake to translate at 
least those portions of this book which beaf upon the subject 
indicated above." 

For an appreciation of M. Chailley-Bert's book itself the 



